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Government of Universities. — "An intelligent and beneficent 
autocracy is an efficient form of government and satisfactory to 
all who do not look ahead to the possibility of the succession of 
an autocrat who is stupid or cruel or selfishly ambitious. 

"The only advantage of the McGill constitution over the worst 
type of organization found in the United States is the oppor- 
tunity afforded the Governors of meeting with a few representa- 
tives of the Faculties in the cumbersome Corporation, a body of 
about sixty-five members, meeting five times a year. The author- 
ity of the Board of Governors has recently been displayed in the 
appointment of a Principal who had never previously been a 
member of any university. A man who has evolved in a few 
years from a real estate agent into one of the most successful 
generals in the greatest war of history may possibly be capable 
of a second miracle of metamorphosis. But the chances are 
wide and I imagine that had the Faculties had the right of 
choosing their own head, or even of sharing in the responsibility 
for the choice, a more conservative policy would have been 
followed. 

"The older and more commendable form of organization is the 
American Association of University Professors, which was organ- 
ized in January, 1915. Its supporters object to the principle 
of affiliation with labor organizations on the ground that such 
affiliation constitutes a subscription to the view that teachers 
are to be regarded as mere employees, that such affiliation com- 
mits teachers to the policy of going on strike, either in defence 
of their own rights or in sympathy with other affiliated unions, 
and that it interferes with the independent and unprejudiced 
study of economic questions, particularly on the part of those in 
the departments of social science whose duty it is to study such 
questions impartially." — Extract from article by J. F. Bnell, 
Macdonald College, Quebec. 

Matriculation Address at Yale University. — "...Modern 
society has been for seven years undergoing the most tremendous 
indictment which it has ever sustained, and whether it is to sur- 
vive in its previous forms, is to be materially modified, or is to 
go the way of the civilizations of antiquity is still uncertain. 
The indictment has been ostensibly directed against its political 
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and economic organization, but essentially it is an assault upon 
the moral and religious fabric of the social order. If capitalism, 
for example, is the evil thing often alleged, it is evil primarily 
because men do not conceive themselves as members one of an- 
other. If monarchical absolutism is an evil, it is so in the first 
instance because men possessing the supreme power regard 
themselves and their interests as wholly superior to the rank and 
file of mankind. If democratic forms of government have failed 
wholly to secure that increase of human happiness and justice 
which has often been so confidently predicted for them, it is in 
part at least because no form of government merely as such can 
protect against the malfeasance of men whose purposes are sin- 
ister and selfish. The university community is in exactly the 
same case. No matter how intelligent its organization, how 
ingenious its devices, how generous its resources in men and 
materials, it cannot attain to its full usefulness unless every 
member of it is earnestly and unselfishly devoted to the execu- 
tion of his own particular part of the general task. . . . 

"Yet we owe far more than loyalty in the ordinary meaning 
of this term. Modern society is calling as never before in our 
lifetime for leadership, for men with vision and character, with 
trained intelligence, with hope and confidence in the finer human- 
ity that is to come. And where shall such men be sought, where 
shall they be bred, if not in our colleges and universities where 
are gathered all that history, and civilization and science, and art 
have to teach us of God and man and nature? The social order 
has been shaken to its very foundation the world over and particu- 
larly in Eastern and Central Europe. Stability and sobriety and 
reason will only slowly assert themselves again as a generation 
trained to honest thinking and courageous endeavor once more 
comes into command. 

"To the young student just entering upon his college course 
there is offered as literally never before an opportunity to train 
himself to play a crucial part in the world's work. Social and 
political ideals are in ferment, moral and religious traditions 
are under unprecedented strain, commercial and industrial rela- 
tions are experiencing almost revolutionary changes and more 
is to follow. Surely never has the call for independent thinking 
and courageous initiative been so loud and so insistent. To 
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meet it successfully one must bring youth and vigor and a disci- 
plined mind, with solid, well-formed character. These are gifts 
that the university can give to those who earnestly seek and 
sincerely strive to achieve. To the sluggard and the loafer she 
nor any other university can give these powers which come only 
by self -exertion. As well hope to gain powerful muscles by idle- 
ness and inactivity as to secure mental grasp and intellectual 
strength by mental sloth and trifling intermittent effort. 

"Equally compelling is the obligation and equally inspiring 
the opportunity for those of us who compose the faculties. To 
no generation of college teachers was ever given such opportu- 
nity to train and send out men fitted to cope with a great human 
emergency. To no generation of youth has the world offered 
such prospect for service and mastery. The colleges are besieged 
by young men in numbers never before known. If we cannot 
kindle in them the fires of intellectual interest, cannot inspire 
them with high ideals and the hungry desire to do an able man's 
part in the world, cannot train them to render the many services 
so sadly needed by mankind today, our failure is tragic indeed. 
Moreover, on us and on others like us devolves the parallel obli- 
gation to push forward the boundaries of human knowledge. 
Many of the ills of humanity can be cured, if at all, only by 
attaining new insight, by securing new methods of procedure, 
by gaining new tools, and these contributions must be the work 
of scholars and scientists and soldiers of Christ the world over. 
Nor is there any range of learning exempt from this obligation. 
With our great libraries, our splendid laboratories, our trained 
intelligences, we are justly expected to contribute to the forward 
march of humanity by new discoveries and new adjustments 
of man to man, and man to nature. If we do not succeed, we 
shall have failed to return to society the investment made in 
us." — J. R. Angell, School and Society. 

Occupational Description of our Faculty Positions. — " . . . 
There is a very great difference in the industry of different men, 
but if you are an average man of our faculty you will find that 
in your professional duties you spend approximately Sy 2 hours 
a day for 5% days a week during the academic year. 



